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issue his proclamation at Jassy.* The Roumans were little in-
terested in a Greek rebellion; they left Ypsilanti alone with his
'l sacred battalion," which was driven into Austria (1821).
Karavias surprised the city of Galatz, pillaged the mosques, mas-
sacred the garrison and the Mussulmans.

In the Greek countries the revolt was general and accom-
panied by massacres (see p. 651). It excited such sharp irrita-
tion among the Mussulmans that the Sultan had the Greek
patriarch hanged, together with three archbishops in their
priestly robes, at the gate of the Greek Church, on Easter Sun-
day. Then, the Greeks of Samos having tried to incite rtvolt in
Chios, the Turks sent an expedition to the latter island. They
promised an amnesty, but massacred or enslaved that peaceful
peoplef (1823). This execution and massacft prejudiced Europe
against the Turks. The powers were, however,-slow in begin-
ning their intervention.

The Sultan asked help from the pasha of Egypt, Mehemet-Ali.
who was officially his subject, and who sent him an army under
his own son Ibrahim. Greece was invaded and conquered, but
saved by the intervention of the European powers, who sent their
fleets to Morea (1827) to enforce the departure of Ibrahim, and
especially by the Russian invasion of the Ottoman Empire (1828-
29). The entrance of the Russian army into Adrianople decided
the Sultan to ask for peace. He recognised the independence of
the new kingdom of Greece (1829). Since 1820 he had allowed
a Servian Christian, Miloch, to become hereditary prince of the
Servians in the province of Belgrade (see p. 658). This was the
first break in the Ottoman Empire.

In order to make peace with the Tsar (September, 1829) the
Sultan promised to open to foreign commerce the straits which
gave access to the Black Sea (Bosporus and Dardanelles); he
undertook to destroy all his fortifications on the left bank of the
Danube, which meant the military abandonment of the whole of
Roumania; he promised to reimburse Russia for its expenses in

* This proclamation is full of classic references: ' * Let us place ourselves
between Marathon and Thermopylae. . . The blood of tyrants will be an
agreeable expiation to the souls of Epaminondas, Thrasybulus, Miltiades,
and Leonidas. The Turks, these effeminate descendants of Darius and
Xerxes, will be much easier to conquer than the Persians of old times,"

f I pass rapidly over these events, which though highly picturesque and
dramatic, and celebrated by the greatest poets of the century, are of little
political importance. On the independence of Greece, see p. 652; on the
intervention of Europe, see chap. xxv.